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Mr. Morris—It was not thought beneath the dig- 
nity of an Addison, when engaged in writing the 
papers composing the Spectator, to notice, and en- 
deavour to correct, through the medium of those 
writings, the most trifling follies and nuisances exist- 
ing in society, in the age in which he lived. It was 
his pen that brought within due bounds the garments 
of the fashionables of his time—his satirical produc- 
tions which governed, with such wonderful effect, the 
manners of society—and his writings which controlled, 
so despotically, public sentiment and public morals. 
Not content in bringing into notice the beauties of 
Milton, as displayed in his Paradise Lost—which 

r, but for him might have remained for years unknown 


1 
)a litte in having what is called good music in our| 


church—but this old gentleman is so pleased with 
the music of his own making, that he is determined 
‘nothing else shall be heard by those around him, but} 


| his own sweet voice—and consequently bawls so loud, 


and continues his strains so far beyond those of the 
choir, that their singing is frequently unheard ; and 
when heard, is, in consequence of the mixture of his 
tones with theirs, completely disrobed of all the) 
sweetness and charms it would otherwise possess.— 
Besides, he places himself in such a ridiculous pos-| 
ture, standing in one corner of the pew, staring the | 
whole congregation in the face, with spectacles lifted} 
very wisely above his forehead, casting his eyes on| 
the book, then looking off, and all with such looks 
and gestures of self-importance, that he seldom fails) 
of making those near him burst into a fit of laughter 
at his indicrous appearance, inspiring within them 
very different feelings from those which should be| 
cherished in the sanctuary of the Most High. I am} 
in hopes that these hints may meet this old gentle-| 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 





THE MOTHER. 


I was told that, on one of the islands in the Bay, 
the hunting was good—ducks and plover were abun- 
dant. One only house was there, inhabited by a 
fisherman and his wife, where I might be accommo 
dated with food and lodging during the time that ] 
purposed to remain. 

Edward told me that on the third day, when it 
would be necessary for me to return, he would 
come in a boat, and convey me to the main land. 
In the small bays and inlets I found abundance of 


game. At times, wearied to satiety with incessant 


sport, I rested on the narrow zone of sand that girdled 
the island, and looked out upon the wide ocean, 


spotted with numerous sails of all sizes, from the 


small fishing-boat close to the land, to the large ship 
that anchored in the roads, or passed, with all sails 
set, rapidly along, perhaps destined to the most dis 







is and unprized—he did not think it degrading to the . ; ; Seo . 
talents he possessed, as a natural and moral writer, man’s eye, and have the good ffect of letting him) tant part of the globe. It was, probably, bearing the 
to stoop to the task of informing readers of every know, that, as he is possessed of neither a good voice, ), young, the ardent, the adventurous, from these whose 

class wherein they erred, and in what manner they! # £904 ear, nor a sufficient knowledge of the science) cheeks were yet wet with the tears shed at parting 

rt might amend their errors. Unbecoming fashions, of imusic, it is utterly impossible for him to make his’ lo call up a scene of this kind is exceedingly delight 
immodest apparel, ridiculous forms of etiquette, | loud strains be the least adimired or desired by his, ful, since we can change and vary . actors to suit 
strange articles of dress, improper behaviour in pri- fellow churchmen; and that, in consequence, a lower! our imaginative mood, Men are better, love is 
vate circles and at public places of resort, alike fell, Y°l*: and more respe ctful be haviour, while in the) warmer and purer, than we find them in sad reality. 
under his severe rebuke, and were equally exposed house of worship, would insure in the Sengngnten There was a large ship which, from her appear- 

“ to the satirical darts of an experienced and able| # more general approbation of his conduct. j ance, I thought had lately arrived from a long voy 

” marksman. None missed their aim, or failed of thei There are others who seem unconscious of their! age. She lay, auchored at some distance, just round 
intended effect. Head-dresses of unnatural height | “@nsgressions in this respect, but who, nevertheless,) a narrow point, which partially sheltered her from 

: fell to a proper measure, petticoats of ** hoop m ,. come in for a share of the guilt incurred; howe ver, | the waves. Though it was impossible to distinguish 
mory” decreased in circumference to an astonishing they are not quite so boisterous, and do not go to objects with precision, I fancied a boat was put off, 

. degree, improper habiliments were thrown aside, a such great lengths as does the gentleman above men-} perhaps to land passengers, or crew. ‘Here, too, was 

7 becoming behaviour was assumed, and society be- tioned. : ; a subject for fancy to dwell on with pleasure. The 
came, in a great measure, free from many of the It is a matter of surprise to me, that there are 80) joys ol meeting—the exclamations of surprise which 
fullies which had before clung to it. many persons who give offence to their neighbours climate and time had effected. Perhaps, too, the 

Are there not as many follies existing at the present and companions by transgressing some rule of ¢ our-| one most loved has forgotten her plighted faith— 
moment among the various grades of society with us, | "> good breeding, and yet who seem so entirely! perhaps some are doomed to mourn a friend, or 
as there were in the days of Addison? ‘And is it) UnCOnscious of what ervors they have committed. | »pother. 

e more beneath the dignity of our public writers, than A study of the character of a true gentleman would) ‘The sun set in hazy clouds, while f was informed 
jt was beneath his, to notice, and to strive to correct. benefit many of those who lay claims to respectability by the old fisherman, that the unusual stillness por- 
hy well-timed remarks and the cutting shafts of sa- a good breeding, but who possess them ngt. It is tended a gale of wind at night. The information 

- tire, public taste and public manners? Fashion and nis peculiar ¢ rman — ee caught in any | was received with indifference, and I retired to rest, 

»s folly are now almost synonymous terms with us.— |*!t#@ton, or discovered in the performance of any | and slept as sound as ever. At day-break ¥ was 
The former has usurped such an empire over its yo- | *©40" however trifling, which would gre aon asion | awakened by the noise of the waves, which had been 

@ taries, and prescribed so many ridiculous forms and “ fault-finding, or offence to the most dificult and) roused by the winds during the night. T walked out 

ul customs to be observed, that, when we speak of her, punctilious of our race. I am yours, C.M. A-! from the hut with the fisherman, and found the wind 
we convey the idea that folly reigns with equal powe: increasing toa gale. 
on the same throne with her, proposing those forms TREASURES OF THE EAST. |} “Surely,” said I, * Edward will not be so fool 
for adoption which fashion ordains shall be complied The eastern hemisphere continues to have a certain) hardy as to attempt to cross the Bay for me this 
with. venerable air with old men, from a belief that the||morning. So 1 must even content myself to stay 

I shall take occasion, hereafter, to notice some of) star of knowledge first enlightened its horizon.—, with you one day more—especially when my hat i 
those customs which carry on their face the greatest |Children delight in it from its containing the en-| 50 desirous of tasting salt water, that it will nots 
marks of folly; and, in consequence, shall at present! chanting tales of the “ Thousand and one Nights ;"’, on my head.” 
content myself by merely alluding to one of the many | ladies admire its flowered muslins, rich shawls, pur “If I mistake not, there is a boat off, and is 
nuisances with which we are troubled in some of our) pearls, and brilliant diamonds ; merchants view it as) coming directly to the island. Your friend is mad 
public assemblies. a source of commercial wealth; the naturalist. the to venture crossing at such a time as this. You can 

3 Seated in the church which I frequent, and di-) botanist, and the ceologist, search its plains, its fu-| see it as it rises on the top of a wave—he comes on, 

= rectly in the pew before me, is an elderly gentleman, |rests, and its mountains, for unicorns, spikenard, |, thot gh, manfully—my little skiff, with all the skill | 
rather old-fashioned in manners, who annoys me, || splendid specimens of zeolite, and grand basaltic! am master of, would scarcely stand it.” 

- and others who have the misfortune to be near him, | formations; the English soldier looks to its fields for By this time the fisherman's wife had joined ué 

and we all looked with increased interest at the boat, 


exceedingly, in singing, or rather bawling out, in the|!a harvest of reputation; while pious missionaries sally 
most discordant and lengthened tones, the airs per-|| forth with more than military zeal, to reclaim its 
formed. You must know that we pride ourselves not | millions from error, and show them the path of Jife.! 






which was now about midway in the bay. My fears 
for Edward had been greatly heightened by the words 
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e————e————— eee 
of the fisherman, who was well acquainted with the 
dangers of the navigation. 

“ If she comes further—how the wind increases! 
—I fear that sea which is rolling onward so fast will 
upset her.” 

As he predicted, so it happened. Alarmed at the 
probable fate of my friend, 1 urged the old man to} 
go to his assistance, and I ran down to the beach, 
where his small boat was hauled up. His wife en-| 
treated and begged, with tears in her eyes, that ne 





of others. Now you have those qualities, and though your 
object, in seeking my friendship, is not pure, but interested, 
nevertheless, I have such an esteem for you, that | will incur 
all hazards to forward your object of stealing our wisdom.” 

The Brahmin obtained the far-sought book, and by his 
aid and connivance a copy was soon completed. 


QUEEN ELIZABETW’S FANATICISM. 

In 1603, Queen Elizabeth saw one night, as she lay in 
her bed, her own body exceedingly lean and fearful, in a 
light of fire. After this she sat ten days and ten nights on 
the carpet, ready dressed, and could never be brought by 
any of her council to go to bed, or to eat or drink, only the 
lord admiral persuaded her to take a little broth. She told 
him, if he knew what she had seen in her bed, he would not 
persuade her as he did. She, shaking her head, said, with 
a pitiful voice, “ My lord, I am tied with a chain of iron 


should not proceed. She followed us down to the 
water’s side, clinging to his loose coat until she was 
wet with the spray of the sea. But the old man, 
moved by my entreaties, and confident of his skill, | 
pushed the light shallop from the shore. 

“The woman,” said he, “does not reflect that his | 
life is at stake.” 

I do not recollect much, except of being greatly 
terrified, and of following his directions with all my | 
might. We were wet and blinded with spray, when 
we found the object of our search. The boat was} 
upset, and there were two persons clinging with their 
arms across the bottom—their hands clenched fast} 
together. They were apparently almost senseless, 








She seemed to place more confidence in charms and spells 
than in prayers to God; for she wore a piece of gold in her 
ruff, by means of which an old woman in Wales was said to 
have lived to the age of one hundred years, and could not 
die as long as she wore it upon her body; and the card, 
called “ the Queen of Hearts,’’ was found nailed under the 
bottom of her chair. As her sickness grew worse, the coun- 
cil sent to her the Bishop of Canterbury, and other clergy- 
men ; but as soon as she saw them, she put herself in a pas- 


and at an imminent hazard we succeeded in lifting ||. : ; k 
‘ = lifting sion, began to abuse them, and bid them be packing. Upon 
|| this, some of her lords mentioned to have other bishops sent 


them into our boat. It was fortunate that they re- 
mained motionless, else we should have upset our | for; but she answered, that she would have none of these 
selves. hedge-priests '—Falling, soon after this, into a sleep, she 

After extreme peril, we ran our boat into the first departed. Her body was then opened and embalmed; it 
small cove we discovered. ‘The fisherman’s wife ran || was afterwards brought to Whitehall, where it was watched 
along the beach to meet us, and, as we lifted the | every night by six ladies, who were on each side of the 
bodies from the boat, she was the first to discover that I 
they were her children—her two sons. Every ex-||©o¥e"ed with velvet. 
ertion was used to resuscitate them, and our endea- | SERS ee, Se ea Sea 
vours were finally crowned with success. 

These young men had arrived the preceding night | 
from the Pacific, whither they had gone on a whaling |) 
voyage, and their anxiety to see their parents had | 
induced them to hazard crossing the bay that morn- | 
ing. The love of the mother was expressed in every | 
look and action, and her reproaches of herself for | 
endeavouring to dissuade us from going to their res- 
cue, were affecting in the extreme. 





the terror and astonishment of all present! 





THE DYING MOTHER. 


She made a sign 

To bring her babe—'twas brought, and by her placed ; 

She looked upon its face, that neither smiled 

Nor wept, nor knew who gazed upon't, and laid 

Her hand upon its little breast, and sought 

For it with look that seemed to penetrate 

The heaven—unutterable blessings, such 

As God to dying parents only granted, 

For infants lett behind them in the world, 

“ God keep my child!” we heard her say, and heard 

No more—the Angel of the Covenant 

: ee , ; # ‘aie || Was come, and, faithful to his promise, stood 

ing of the fame of a work which a Brahmin of Ceylon had || Prepared to walk with her through death’s dark vale. 

composed, employed the celebrated physician named Bar-|) And now her eyes grew bright, and brighter still, 

zooyah, to obtain for him a copy of this production. This | Too bright for ours to look upon, sufiused | 

was a delicate and hazardous enterprise, for the work, ever With many tears ;—and, closed without a cloud, 

since the reign of a certain Indian king, for whom it was|| They set as sets the morning star, which goes 

written, had been guarded with great care and jealousy, | Not down bebind the darkened west, nor hides 

lest the profane should learn the wisdom that ought only to| ——— iat St tr 28 — ay, 

appertain to the wise and holy. 7 iii bine. DORR 
Barzooyah, confident in knowledge and strong in alle-| 





Monrticota.! 


SCARCITY OF LITERATURE. ! 


NoosHEERWAN, deservedly styled “ The Just,” who go-| 
verned Persia in the beginning of the seventh century, hear-| 








about my neck—I am tied, and the case is altered with me.” 


body, which was put within a broad coffin, and a lead coffin || 
It happened, that her body burst the |! 


| ful noise, that it split the wood, lead, and tore the velvet, to}, 


——— SF 
singer, Signorina Garcia. 1 wished the gentleman a good 
morning, and went away with a determination to see the 
|lady’s performance that evening. American Sentinel 

FASHION. 

| Pignotte places the temple of this deity in the moon ; and 
jit may therefore be presumed that it was the walls of this 
| edifice that Professor Grinthausen, of Munich, lately mis- 
| took for an immense fortress. The error of the German 
|astronomer would seem to corroborate the hypothesis of 

| the Italian poet, who doubtless did not assign that local 

i habitation to the goddess of fashion without mature reflec- 

|| tion. Indeed, it cannot be denied that that planet possesses 

some mysterious influence over female passions, analogous 

||to that which it has over the tides; hence the cause, for w« 

|| really know of none better, of monthly fashions. 

OFFENDED PRIDE. 

A ludicrous scene took place in the High-street, Worces. 
ter. A coach passing along, had nearly run over a servant 
girl, when the coachman called out, “Take care, Sally!’ 
|The girl, however, without attempting to escape the dan- 
|\ger, looked up to the coachman with an air of offended 
pride, and said—* It isn't Sally, or any such low, vulga 
|, and common stufl—its Amelia Ann.” 

WOMAN. 

HI 

H 

i} 


1 

] Although the spirit of devotion that breathes through 
jevery line of the author’s “ Cotters’ Saturday Night,” is 
;not visible in this stanza, yet a finer compliment to the 
ladies cannot be found in the records of poetry. 

This fact admitted, what object is there on earth that 
jmore strongly excites the affectionate pity of a virtuous 
mind, than a beautiful, yet impious woman ? 

The wisdom, and the skill of an Almighty hand, are vi 
Yet no where are they 


! 
| 


“ Old Nature swears, the lovely dears 
Her noblest work she classes 0; 

ler prentice han she tried on man, 
And then she made the lasses 0.” 


‘sible in every part of creation. 
more so than in the delicate and perfect form he has given 
|to Woman, It is not in the mind of man to conceive of an 
‘object that presents to the eye, or to the mind, so perfect 
a model of what we esteem beautiful, or so many delicate 
and affectionate sensibilities as are united in lovely and 
! charming Woman. That lively sympathy which feels for 
every wo;—that kindly strong affection, which time nor 
circumstances can change ;—that benevolent heart, ever 
ready to bestow its charities on suffering humanity ;—that 
| spirit of perseverance under hardships and afflictions, which 
‘nothing can break down—are peculiarly the attributes of 
Woman. But she may possess all these, together with a 
well educated and well cultivated mind; an extensive ac- 
quaintance with books and with the world; possess all the 
power attached to what are geverally denominated the arts 


| of pleasing—and yet, if destitute of Religion, she is like a 


beautiful painting exhibited in a bad light, or an elegaut 
watch without a regulator. 

The effect of that mellow transparent shading which 
throws the whole fore-ground into bold relief, is lost. 


The well made machinery of the watch is incapable o 


| 
| ! 





THE SIGNORINA. 


I was in New-York last winter, and had occasion to see | 
utleman of the name of Malibran, a merchant in that! 





giance, undertook to fulfil the commands of his sovereign. | 
Ife proceeded towards India, furnished with money, and | 
every thing that could forward the objects of his journey. | a ge 
When he arrived at the Indian capital, he pretended that || city. I called at his house one morning, and was shown 
the motive which induced him to visit it was the improve-| into an apartment where there was a magnificent harp, 
ment of his mind, by communication with the wise men, for | about five feet high, and beautifully orname nted with gold 
which it was at that period renowned. Amongst those! 

whose society he courted, he early discovered one Brahmin, || Mr. M., the door opened, and a human being looked into 
who appeared to him the very model of wisdom. His efforts | the room, of so interesting and singular an appearance, as 
were directed to gain his friendship, and believing he had At first I thought it 


and sculpture. 


| completely to engage my attention. 


succeeded, he resolved to intrust him with his real design. H was a puny boy, debilitated by consumption, who stood | 


“| have a secret to confide to you,”” said he, one day to |) modestly hesitating whether to advance or retire. Then 
his friend ; “and you know, ‘a sign to the wise is enough.’ || she seemed a simple young chamberimaid, who had some- 
‘I know what you mean,” said the penetrating Brahmin, } thing to say to her master, and feared to speak in presence 
“ without your sign; you came to rob us of our knowledge, \ ofa stranger. Her black hair was cut short, and her dress 
that you might with it enrich Persia. Your purpose is de- | consisted of a plain gown of coarse black flannel, with a 
ceit ; but you have conducted yourself with such consum-|| belt of the same. Her complexion was fair and delicate, 
mate address and ability that I cannot help entertaining a | with a little broken red upon her cheek. The expression 
regard for you. I have,’ continued the Ludian, “ observed | of her eye was mildness, but I cannot tell the colour ;—a 
in you the eight qualities which must combine to form a | sunny sky is mild, and snow is of a modest hue, yet we are 
perfect man: forbearance, self-knowledge, true allegiance, || unable to look steadily at either. She walked across the 
judgment in placing contidence, secrecy, power to obtain || room like a spirit of air, and the recollection flashed upon 
respect at court, self-command, and a reserve, both as to || my mind, that the gentleman with whom I had been con- 
speech in general society and intermeddling with the affairs || versing was husband to the celebrated Italian actress and 


Just as I had finished my business with | 


marking the passing minutes with precision. 

When I have seen, at the mention of a religious subject 
the blood rising indignantly to the face of a beautiful wo 
man, and her full dark eye kindling into angry disdain— 
the blood chilled at my heart, a deep feeling of desolation 
came over my mind, and | mentally exclaimed— 


Beauty that veils an Atheist beart, 

Is seen, but is not feit— 

‘Tis like the moonbeam on the snow, 
' That gilds, but does not melt. 


CROSSING THE LINE. 

The crew of a ship, whilst they were crossing the equa 
tor, planted the carpenter’s mate (a green-lom) on tly 
jib-boom end, with a great hatchet in his fist, in order to 
cut the line and let the vessel pass. The lieutenant of th: 
watch was let into the joke, and every now and then he 


sung out from the quarter-deck, “ Jib-boom there 


* Sir,” from Chips.—* Are you ready to cut away 


“ All ready, sir.”"—** See you do it cleverly then, boy." — 
‘ Ay, ay, sit: in half a minute, sir.” And thus was the 
unfortunate carpenter's mate kept astride the boom fur 
half the day.—On the same solemn occasion, Neptune and 
his crew being a long time in coming aft, the captain in- 
quired what they were about, “ Shaving the figure-li ad 
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sir, and making the ship free.” And so the fact was: they | THE NERVOUS STUDENT. 
lathered and shaved the old champion’s chin in due form, | 








| 
} 
; ; | 
The following narrative, by a person of veracity, may | 





as the vessel had not before crossed the equator. | : é sd 
| perhaps serve in some small degree to illustrate the mys- FROM THE LITERARY SOUVENIR. 
NAV: N. | terious communication which subsists between mind and : 
edit Avane ee A ROLAND FOR AN OLIVER. 
Navarin, the Pylos of the ancients, and the supposed || r. 


birth-place of the venerable Nestor, is situated on an emi- | “] had been ill for some time,” said the narrator, “ and | A FRENCH STORY. 
nence, and overlooks the vast harbour of the same name. | W#s termed nerrous by my friends. The sudden closing of 
The Turks took it from the Venetians in 1499, and in Tra door, or the unexpected sight of a stranger, for an in- 
built the citadel, which is defended by six bastions. The | stant, affected me painfully. Notwithstanding the repre- ; 
Russians took it in 1770. It is about ten miles from Modon, | 8¢@tations of my friends, I studied very hard, but upon a of ranks exists in the world—as long as age is the 
and consequently near the most southwest point of the Morea. | branch of knowledge about which none of my class-mates | tme of prudence, and youth the season of love. What 
,were employed. It so happened that I had allotted to my- shave the pulsations of the heart to do with the roll 
RIVAL SINGERS. ‘self but a small portion of time in which to commit my re- |of the herald, or the cash-book of the banker ? is the 
Dr. Arne was once asked by two vocalists of Covent |) gular lesson to memory. It was completed, however, and natural inquiry of the young ; and the old will answer, 
Garden Theatre, to decide which of them sung the best. jl took my seat in the recitation-room as usual. When it | that talking about the pulsations of the heart is non- 
The day being appointed, both parties exerted themselves || came my turn to recite, I felt excessively faint, although sense good enough for novels, but that the other de- 
to the utmost; and when they had finished, the doctor, |) ™Y task was an easy one, and I knew it perfevtly. Before ll siderata are matters of real life. I suppose that both 
addressing the first, said, “As for you, sir, you are the || completing it, I was compelled to inform the teacher of my | 
worst singer I ever heard in my life.”"— Ah! ah!” said | singular feelings. He directed two of my class-mates to 
the other, exultingly, “1 knew I should win my wager.” |! lead me to the pump immediately, as 1 turned very pale. | 
— Stop, sir,” said the doctor, “1 have a word to say to || Before reaching the place, however, I had entirely fainted 
you before you go—As for you, sir, you cannot sing at all.” aw ay: there was nothing remarkable in this, nor did it 
|| appear to others to be so; but I had my own sensations | It was not to be endured that the daughter of a noble 
PARAGRAPHS, jjand reflections, which appeared so strong and vivid, so house should so far forget herself as to marry beneath 
Sir Walter Scott wrote the Chronicles of the Canongate. | Singular in their nature, that [ felt ashamed to describe |her. That she might intrigue with people of baser de- 
We told you, gentle reader, some months since, that he was | them, at the time, to my friends, At this period I am per- i ane was admitted ; it attached no stain to the family 
about it; then we told you that it was nearly finished ; then jSuaded that I shall be acquitted of any feeling bordering lescutcheon; (provided always that she was married ;) 
that he would in the preface throw off his incognito; then |on superstition, and I will endeavour, however imperfectly, ibut to give her hand to ene of the canaille—to bring 
we doubted the latter fact, upon the strength of the doubts i to give a brief description of my sensations. The facts, | ri ’ ’ * 
of some English journal; then it was a point settled; then ! then, are simply these. 


Pourquoi rompre leur mariage mechans parens ? is 
a question which will be asked as long as a difference 





are right. 

In France, before the revolution, the nobility, as 
we all know, was a caste of itself, which would not 
‘bear the slightest invasion on the part of the canaille. 





ja plebeian name into a patrician house—was a sin ne- 


; nar ten ; , sa || ver to be forgiven. Poor girls! this false pride con- 
it would appear in a month ; last week we told you we had \ “T thought myself to be gently reclining on air, with my || - 6 } od : I " 
not seen it, accompanied by some wise remarks of our own; || face upwards. The sensation was not such as we feel when |demned you to mamneries in Runsrege—tempres you 


now we tell you that we have seen it, read it, and that our}! resting on down, but infinitely more pleasant, without the || to the paths of sin and disgrace in thousands. 
opinion will be found under the head of Literary Notices. || necessity of the least exertion. \| Near Perpignan there dwelt, before the revolution, 


Thus has Sir Walter Scott’s new work furnished matter for “IT was looking upward, as one gazes from the bottom | General de Valencay, a scion of one of the noblest 


eight different notices : he deserves the thanks of the corps'| of a well, to a bright spot above my head. The wall seemed | 0USes in Navarre—a gentleman, as he himself said, 
editorial for furnishing ideas to many who had them not,|/ to be composed of ‘darkness t ig » felt.’ !! of better blood than the old neighbours of his family, 
, ‘cl } E at might be felt It ap- || . J 
rate he ae has filled many a spare corner. The | peared not to be capable of affording any resistance nor || the Bourbons. High birth often brings with it kind 
next new work w > se i e same ma is . : \ - . Pr req . 
a “i , re Y rved in o same manner, and this || tu be matter, in the sense that we understand it—but still it) manners—it ought to do so always. And the General 
is the whole mystery of paragraph writing. N. Eng. G } re r . ' “a + : 
A 3 pe P § ing. Goteap. was the re, a wall of darkness. Up this shaft, if | may so | was kind—a kind husband, kind father, kind master, 
UGLINESS — ~ . speagac to be gradually ascending, without any ' kind landlord, and kind friend. Having, like most 
See || exertion of my own whatever. The thought of death was |! 
Ordinary persons, peradventure, may not have remarked | not preseut, but my sensations were altogether more de- || ired that ind babl lit that air, that 
vha : " 7 . . . - < ( re a describabdle potiteness Mal alr, ia 
(what may prove a comfort to them) that true ugliness is | lightful than I can express. At the summit, looking down | Se . : eee . i “ : 
' | tournure, which the Parisians flatter themselves is (or 


| 
was) only found in the circle to be seen from the 





| French gentlemen, spent much time at court, he had 


almost as rare a gift as true beauty ; for how very few ill- | at me, were two or three of the most enchanting, lovely 
favoured visages do we encounter that possess not some | beings, of whose beauty the sou! can form no conception. 
redeeming feature or expression! I have known many an|| Nothing seemed earthly about them, nor do I remember |) heights of Montmartre. We need not subscribe aiio- 
ugly face improve, nay, almost grow handsome, upon ac- | that the thought of angels, or ot beings different from hu-|| gether to this doctrine, but we niust allow that the 
quaintance ; and indeed, although beauty may boast of the || man beings, were present. Behind them appeared the blue | society of the vicille cour was delightful. It now ap- 
lav ish bounty of nature, ugliness may honestly vaunt of her || sky of that peculiar softness so pleasing to the eye. It had, i pears to be altogether lost, and perhaps it is as well 
plain dealing. 1am far from regarding ugliness in a wo-|| however, a more bright and warm appearance than we || that it should be so. 
man as unfortunate ; I rather consider it as an antidote to || ever see in the heavens. It is in vain to attempt to describe | His wife had been dead many years, and had left 
vanity, and a prompter to the emulation of goodness. And || the beings who smiled and beckoned to me from above ir » dauchte Of her, ; of the daughter of 
beauty, after all, (as wrinkled old maids and “ have beens” || | do not mean to say that they existed in reality—but I say || “ae trap, Ee ester ie . ‘a 
sagely declare,) is but skin deep. In my boyhood, I well || that the impression was as vivid as reality, and entirely j Jephtha, me eae — a way ey. 
remember a young man (whom I have often had the plea- | different from our uncertain and flitting ‘sensations in all that she radii , and Gm Sor Ger Sones nee 
sure of meeting) whose physiognomical possessions might | dream. Their checks were bright red, and their breasts |** passing well.” Well did she deserve the love, for 
certainly be classed under the tide of ugliness; in sooth, | uecks, and foreheads, of ivory whiteness. Their aie she was, indeed, that beau ideal of the human crea- 
he was an EXxTRA-ordinary young man, both as respects his|| were peculiarly pleasurable, but there was not the re-| UON—an innocent and virtuous mind enshiined in 
lineaments and his learning. He was deep read—pale— || motest consciousness of any base mixture of earthly pas- the lovely person of a beautiful girl. 
pitted by the small-pox, and pitied by every female who!|sion. It was a new sensation, entirely of itself, whic h poe After this pre face to my story, there are few of my 
a we But he had a _ maser not their im-|| not therefore be described, and the remembrance of which | fair readers who will n it be able to give a shrewd 
yertinent commiseration; and, when his conversations . shall carry with me to the grave. There : hi y : 
lents began gradually to be developed by the po ie er sdeene tose: ob ~ chr bee na Marae - s nating guess at what is to come next. Nor will it signify il 
5 A é s ‘ ,vutaca julet of ine xpress- 


“ : ; : they succeed. Wherefore should I conceal that an 
ence of social converse, his apposite remarks, his critical , ible del ’ . . 








and happiness. From gazing at them I was 
aa; "7 H " . = } H M4 
reading, and his sound arguments won all the listening | sddenly and disagreeably roused by the shock made by 


vccident, which has happened a thousand times be- 
senses of his auditors; while insipid beauty was lost in the, the cold water which my triends applied to my face, The fore, ane hes Seen ws en “ eee 
fluent language of eloquent ugliness. The “ pretiy men” of | first emoGon was pain, and regret at losing what a moment jj PTOS® and in verse, should have befallen Jacqueline 
the party felt the unintelligible desertion of the fair ones, | before appeared to be reality. It required an effort of ide V alencay. 

and glanced cautiously round at their sweet persons, re- | me mory to convince me that what I had just witnessed The General, having remarked some symptoms of 
flected in the mirrors, as they lounged listlessly about, ima- || ¥@5 Mot reality I had not fainted entirely away but at talent in the son of one of his dependents, had, with 
gining that some alarming revolution had taken place in || Short time, not so long as while relating t is, but the plea-|! his usual good nature, educated him at his own ex- 


their F ats. or shellions a tee . mmerience P iad . 
ir collars or ers ats, or some rebellious lock had stretch-,, 8ure | experienced, as before stated, seemed of indefinite pense. The youth grew into a man, or rather was 


ed itself ungracefully forth from their close-curled Roman | ¢xtent, and increasing aching t , , “ul, when the General made 
crops, or poodles—then finding all in statu quo, wildly won- “Tam not surely so vain and self-vighteous as to sup- eae oe t ss wae = es V bic h . V etiam ke t 
dered “what the girls could possibly see in the fellow to | pose that [ was then entering upon the world of spirits, et, ao ig . 7 
pay him so much attention !”’ while others lisped forth in a | and literally going to heaven [ was deep sunk in sin—full | 
voice half strangled by their stocks, ‘‘ I s’pose the belles are | of worldly ambition, of pride, of wickedness. 1 do not say 

quizzing the Gorgon !” Ugliness hath charms that pass not, this for the purpose of extorting a compliment, for I firmly | 
away like the bloom of a summer flower—therefore, let believe that if any one will carefully examine and analy se 

not ugliness be put out of conceit. If there be but wit and the motives of his actions, he will find them alw ays selfish eye, she imbibed the benatios of Htalian love, She 
sood sense behind the repulsive mask, ugliness may even base, and degrading. It is only the Spirit of God w hich polished elegance of Petrarch—the dark sublimity of 


“ > far y - P " j 7 
in the farour and countenance of beauty | hallows whatsoever we may do.” Moyricora. , Dante—the chivalrous beauty of Tasso—the flood of 


up little correspondence, was almost a sinecure. He 
was about five years older than Jacqueline, and that 
difference made him, io her childhood, in some de 

cree her instructor. Guided by him, and under his 
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poetry bursting from the heart-cheering stanzas of | didly tell me what is your own view of the business. of her nurse, who was privy to all their little arrange- 
Ariosto—the glories and the graces of that satin | If you think this a ground for breaking off your con- |ments, he invited her to meet him in the garden, by 
tongue were imparted to her by the lips of Louis Reg- | tract, [am ready to absolve you; for a daughter of | the fountain which had first witnessed their loves. It 
nault. Hours devoted to study ; and such study, when the house of Valencay shall not be forced on any) was a secluded old-fashioned garden, surrounded by 
the tutor is twenty and the lady-pupil fifteen, speedily | man, far less smuggled clandestineiy into his family. | immense walls, and quite out of sight of any part of 
She shall go into a nunnery, au pis aller. 1 should) the house. In the evening the family seldom entered 
send her thither with pleasure sooner.” Hi it, and Louis thought it the most private spot he could 

But he stopped, and sighed. The * with pleasure” |select. With some difficulty, Jacqueline consented— 
was upon the lips: it was not in the heart. | decorum pleaded hard, but love still harder. 
burst from his lips at last—it was after a long strug-| ‘ My dear General,” said the Marquis, “ you are|| ‘They met in silence, and the tears of Louis flowed 
gle—it burst from his lips at last with all the warmth) making a mountain of the most trifling mole-bill. |!as copiously as those of his beloved. At last, he took 
of the south—and it was heard. Need I say more ? That Mademoiselle Jacqueline, shut up in this se- jher unresisting hand into the chilly presssure of his 
There were glowing cheeks, and wet eyes, and qui- || cluded chateau, may have romantic ideas—that she) own : 
vering hands. There was mourning over obstacles |may fancy herself in love with this person, is per-j| “ Jacqueline,” he said, “ I must call you by that 
that appeared insurmountable; but then there was) haps possible; but after she is my wife, Madame la|/name for this one occasion. My presumption has 
hope—brilliant, buoyant, soul-exhilarating hope—|, Marquise de Valriviere, she will forget all this trum- been punished as it ought to be. It raised me to a 
which whispered that nothing was insurmountable.) pery. The air of Paris will soon disperse the non-| pinnacle of unexpected happiness, thence to be hurled 
In short, he loved her, and she loved him. Could | sense of the provinces. I make no objection. I am ‘| into the depths of despair. We part—part this hour— 
either anticipate unhappiness ? i ready to fulfil my part of the business. But introduce | and part for ever !” 

The keen eye of the General soon discovered the | me. I have a great faney to behold ma petite epouse.| Jacqueline wept, but no word escaped from hei 
existence of their passion ; but he was too shrewd to/ If, after seeing me, she remembers this secretary of ‘quivering lips. He proceeded : 
attempt to thwart it abruptly. Ie contrived to keep) yours, her taste must, indeed, be barbarous beyond | “ That Lleve you with an intensity of passion, | 
the lovers as much asunder as possible, without ap- | what my general good opinion of the ladies would in- || nee d not affirm. I fear that it is returned.” 
pearing to have noticed their mutual affection. He) cline me to believe.” | * Fear it, Louis!” said she; “ if it be an object of 
had his measures already concerted in hisown mind;|, The General had succeeded as far as one of the } fear, be prepared to tremble :”” she forced a languid 
and in the course of a fortnight, the Chateau Valencay| parties was concerned. Valriviere was introduced, smile, but her voice was solemn with emotion, when 
was honoured by a visit from Monsieur le Marquis de} and talked gayly on all the affairs of Paris. All the) she added, “ I love you better than my life.”’ 
Valriviere. |, wit, and all the scandal of the saloons were poured | + 'The more cruel then is my punishment,” he re- 


Like most French Marquises of his time, Valriviere |! forth—the beauties, the wits, the poets, the philoso- | plied-—* what an unhappy lot is mine, to bring misery 





become hours devoted to something else. She soon! 
was to him his Laura—much more than Laura, for 
he did not freeze his love in icy sonnets, clear and | 
bright, and sparkling, but cold and unsubstantial. It! 


, 


~ . . ! re > 2 »_o ; S a tics "y ay . . 
was a fine, good-humoured, gay, brave, dissipated, | phers, the cooks, the chemists, the politicians, (they upon those for whom I am ready to die !” 
: . - . ORE “ee 2 . ‘ "2 4 - . . : ; eo ; iciz : 3 eor > ace ° 
and infinitely vain fellow. He was already, though | were beginning to have politicians in 1785,) the ac-)) 7) broken and agitated sentences, he told her his 


but eight-and-twenty, a decided leader of the fashions|j tors, the singers, the painters, the tailors, the mar- determination to leave the country—he repeated what 


at Paris. His word or example regulated the exact!) chandes des modes—every body, in fact, was dis- he had overheard—requested her to forget her mis- 
° ' . . . ° . : 
* 4 > . recice tie lere “luase > « S Sse y 7 rr or. . . ° . 
angle of the bow—the precise tie of the embroidered — d, value d, and dismissed by him during dinner placed affection for her lowly admirer—and “ oh! 
neckcloth—the most authentic kneebuckle—the most | Poor Louis was ecrase, and Jacqueline was at least that such advice should flow from my lips !”’ he con- 
? 4 r : . P ' dagvzle They > one ‘ »stine > a - ee 
infallible rufle—the most pralse-warthy jovel fore home * : whey — nave Gk Se wes Geen ee cluded, * give your hand, and if you can, your heart, 
ring. This was no light fame. No man under thirty |) be Valriviere’s wife, and the humble lover was dis- |, the object of your father’s choice.” 
i j ike it fi >I: ‘e acted—_ » exte r oh isf r > fi } . x . . 
had accomplished any thing like it for the last cen- | tracted—the extent of his misfortune fy first) The pale girl scarcely answered him a word; she 
, H reay, P > ‘ > . , sntial in! ti » stare i j face. y, soo s he co y Z e . 
tury. His word, of course, was equally potential in| time stared him in the f Ace As soon as he c uld hung her head upon her lover's shoulder, and his bo- 
literature: for criticism and foppery in those days|| leave the room, he fled into the neighbouring forest|| .... was wet with her tears. Her filial duty con- 
were sworn brethren. A new epic poem, and a new) to vent his sorrows. The evening was bright and | ended against her unfortunate passion ; but if he had 


Ww rere di " Ps 3 2 ‘i. | , : . —— - -onsolk | “ 
sword knot, were disposed of at the same seance ; and | baliny, but its balmine ss brought no consolation to pressed, who can say that it would have required 
the heart of the abstruse philosopher, weaving new! poor Louis; who, having exhausted his thoughts of 


H Hh the el much solicitation to have made her the partner of his 
wehaune inn me walls P 1 we ief, . orne ‘ -spair, in a! ‘lo- | ¢ , 
systems of ethics, as well as that of the Prima Donna’ grief, rage, bitterness, and despair, in all the elo- | tunes? A sound of heavy footsteps alarmed them, 


; a{— e "| Oo > > > ‘e ace} ; . — y 1. } : 
of the Opera quence and vehemenhce of passion, sunk in a stupor} ,).4 they bade one another a melancholy farewell 
atbinthes serra — jon the ground. Their lips met for the first time—and Jacqueline, 

reading e deep damnation of his in | Pan , . ‘ . > y IC AS ° 
c | From this state the sound of well known voices scarcely knowing what she did, vanished through on 


His father had been one of the General’s earliest |] aroused him. The General and Valriviere had walked of the alleys of the earden. 
friends—they had cempaigned together ; and De Va- jout to enjoy the fineness of the evening. ‘The Mar- The aie by which they had been distucbed. were 
lencay had continued the affection to the son. It had | quis was praising the grace and beauty of his intended | ; W£ 
been, long ago, agreed between the parents, that their | spouse, and observed, that a winter in Paris would fon of Jnoquetine " oe 8age vies was sto sid 
— oe ’ : oe S : house, discovered that his daughter and Louis wer 
children should be affianced to each other, and the||render her vraiment distinguee. He jested on the bot E 1: ee 
i . ae senee _, | both absent, and went somewhat displeased in ques 
Marquis had always looked upon it as an effaire | pretensions of his rustic rival, who, however, he ad-)) ; : . 

: . ‘tte . : of them. He encountered Louis, and demanded, ra 
rangee. He had never seen the young lady, but he | mitted, to be a good-looking fellow. 
took it for granted that all young ladies were the|} “ He is,” said the General, with a sigh; ‘* and he ia a 

. ; I, : ~ ve hour. The young man, who did not wish to compro 
same ; and that as he was to marry, he might as well|/is also a good-hearted fellow. I hope he will forget : A : ae 
‘ oe * d : ‘ ‘ : : mise Jacqueline, offered some trivial, and not very 
marry one as another. As for love, &c.—Pshaw!  |/his boyish passion. His own good sense will point . bei 4 ; 
" ‘ - “5pre = 3 _ || plausible excuse, which irritated the General. 
The General wrote to him to come down to Chateau | out the folly of indulging it; and I am snre his ami- It is fal e” said he 
> ‘ be . co ‘ - . a ” S laise, sir, Said he. 
Valencay, as he had something of importance to com- | able disposition will make him recoil from doing what ; 
Cohity : = 4 =e : “i shel | | cannot permit any man, sir, to use such lau 
municate to him. He apologized for bringing him | would break the heart of one who bas always en- é.. ; : d ; 
, Vs guage to me,” was the reply of Louis. 


l\ther angrily, what he was doing there at so late an 


trom Paris into the barbarous retirement of the coun- || deavoured to be his friend, and who, even now, re- Yy it wl falsehood 
. . {} . Sat _ ” * You must permit it when you utter a fa 1000 

try at such a time of the year; hinted jocosely at the | gards him with the affection of a father. ® . pei hee } t sehooc 
; : Tell me then, sir, truly, if you can, was Mademoiselle 


They passed on, and Louis heard no more of their , 


grief which would overwhelm the Duchess de B——, . 
The fact that |4e Valencay in the garden with you ?” 


the Comtesse de C——, Madame D— —, and fifty | conversation: he had heard enough. 
opera dancers, in consequence of this movement into’ the General knew what the lovers considered to be | 
the interior; and proceeded to state, that a visit to an inviolable secret, was startling—but his kindness | ser you, that she was.’ 

his chateau, for reasons to be explained on his arrival,) came like an icy pang upon his heart. | I see I have taken a viper into my house. Louis 
was indispensable. The Marquis immediately ordered |“ J break his heart!" he said. ‘* No—no—my own | I once had a good opinion of you; but— 
his carriages, and travelling at the rate of ten miles. first—and heaven knows that speech has already “If you knew my case,” said the young man 


O, Jacqueline! (why do I dare to call} * you would sull"— 
** What, sir, do you bandy words with me? Fine 


\ roturier here wants to 


** Since I am so pointedly questioned, I must an 


an hour, a prodigious feat on French roads, made his | broken it. 
appearance at Perpignan some days before the Gene-| her by such a name)—Mademoiselle de Valencay, I | 
ral expected a letter announcing his intention to de- resign you for ever. Accursed be these differences times we have come to! 
| of rank—these blighting distinctions, which wither ensnare the affections of my daughter, and dares to 


part from Paris. } 
De Valencay detailed the facts of the case. the only fair flowers that decorate the wilderness of insult myself. Take that, coguin,” and he mace « 
** J would not conceal it from you, Valriviere, for life.” ; blow at Louis, who, however, arrested his uplifted 
the world. The girl is eperdue of this poor fellow;|| His resolution was taken: he would see her once | arm. 


** General de Valencay,” said Louis, “ you were 


and you ought to be made acquainted with it. Can-!' more—and see her in private. Through the medium 
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not used to behave to me thus. I will not allow you | verted the Marquis, whe vowed, that on his return tol line did not leave her chamber. She would not meet 
to inflict an insult, which, in your cooler moments, ewe he would write a farce, to be called Le Ma-|| the jesting gallantry of the Marquis. 

you would lament. The memory of the great benefits || riage du Chateau, ou Le Parisien entre les Ours. He}| This was in 1785. In less than four years, Louis's 
you have heaped upon me, the recollection of the |!was gay, polite, attentive to his wife; she, calm andj; good conduct had acquired him a serjeantey, the 
dreams of happiness which I enjoyed in your chateau, | quiet, and resigned to him. Her corbeille and trousse'| highest step that a roturier could expect under the 
make me regret that we part as we do. Adieu! may | were of the most magnificent description ; in fact, he| old regime ; but in 1789 the days of that regime were 
heaven forgive you for the sin which you are about jhad done every thing that expense could command, numbered. In a couple of years more, the privileges 
to commit, and shower down blessings upon her, who |or gallantry dictate. A splendid ball of course con-/ of the nobles were gone ; in four years the king had 
suffers for the gratification of your pride. As for me, | cluded the evening, and the Marquis gayly dancing laid his head in the basket of the guillotine. The 
|with his lovely bride, cast a glow of grace and hilarity | first revolutionary campaign found Louis a lieutenant 
|| It may be easily conjectured that he did not take the 
He joined the army of Dumou 


you will at last do me justice.” 
So saying, he passed hastily out of the garden, and | over the room. 


directed his footsteps towards the town. The Gene- | The young demoiselles of Navarre could only con- i aristocratical side. 
ral hemmed and stamped, and whistled ; but in a mo- {sole themselves by observing, that Jacqueline looked | rier, and fought at Genappe. Attached to the arnues 
ment began to feel that he was not altogether in the certainly rather pretty, but very melancholy ; w hile} of Hoche and Pichegru, he assisted in the victories 
right. | the elder ladies, admitting that the Marquis was hand-) of the republic. In 1798 he was with the army ot 

** T am sorry we part so,” said the General. “ He! some, rich, and noble, whispered that he was the most|j Italy, and distinguished himself under the command 
was ever a fine manly fellow—and a plebeian is a 


s depraved rove of Paris, and one to whom they would) of him, whose fame was not yet tarnished by tyranny 
much flesh and blood as the Grand Monarque. The/|never have thought of giving a daughter of theirs. | OF Oppression. Afterwards, he ndhered to the cmperes 
fault was mine, in allowing them to be so much to- |'The festival lasted a fortnight ; after which the Mar- j and saw the fields of Austerlitz, Jena, Friedland, and 
gether. I must see Jacqueline, poor romantic girl!) tis whirled away his handsome wife to the metro-) Wagram. With his services his honours increased, 
but all girls are silly at her age. She will live to, polis, where he speedily immersed himself, and drag-|| and in 1811 he was aid-da-camp to the emperor, 


thank me for saving her front disgrace.” | ged her as much as possible along with him, in all |, member of the Legion of Honour, a Lieutenant- 
|| General, and the Comte de Regnault. His wealth 


The displeasure he felt with himself for his vio- ||M€ gayeties and dissipations of the Juyurious society 


lence, had, as usual, produced a re-action, and he |, of his devoted order, just then, unconsciously, hover- . : 
iimanent. No more the retired student of Perpignan 


sought his daughter with his feelings considerably |'"& 0M the brink of destruction. 

: And where was Louis Regnault in the meantime ? 
view with Louis, and when she put off his proposed | After having parted from the General in the garden, | 
discussion of the propriety of her marriage with Val- | he went into the town of Perpignan, and quite re-| 
riviere, by saying, first, with a melancholy eagerness, , 5%" less of the direction of his footsteps, entered a to his advancement. on 
“ not to-night, father—oh! not to-night!” bad then ; Cabaret, where some soldiers happened to be carou-| marriage, and left him an only daughter. ‘The youn 
attempting to correct her energy, by stammering out | sing. The leader of the party observing Regnault’s’ 
a blushing excuse of accidental headach, he took |!thoughtful and absent air, took the military liberty, 
no notice, but smiled, and withdrew from her apart- jof joking him upon it. {a great favourite. Her father used to fancy a likeness 
ment. | “ T venture to say,” said the serjeant, “ that there! between her and Mademoiselle de \ alenc sy, at the 

We need not linger over our story. Her father ||is some girl of the village at the bottom of your black || but he would say to himself, my poo 
argued with her calmly and affectionately. He pointed || looks. Never mind her, if you take my advice. Pish !| 
out the utter disgrace of an inferior union—he talked a tall fellow, and pine after a black eye, when there) and noisy. 
kindly but coolly of youthful affection—assured her |}@re the lilies of France waving in the neighbourhood. || which scenes of battle and debate had produced, th 
that his marriage with her own mother was an ar- |Join us, man; join us, and I warrant you will have) would sometimes wish, in a prea == PRL re 
rangement, and that he need not tell her how happy || Many a score of black eyes at your service, in lieu) he knew where poor Jacqueting’s <egen aghe: ty 2 
that union had been; pointed out the rank, birth, and | of the pair that are now causing you to look like aj I think,” he would whispe om a se 
accomplishments of the Marquis; and wound up his I winter midnight.” be fool enough to visit them. 
appeal by the most irresistible of all his arguments, || Louis was at first inclined to be angry with this | Alas! he did not know how near an approximation 
by appealing to her love and duty to himself. She f eutdier-tike ribaldry ; but on a sudden, the thought oft the scenes of his youth in the Chateau De Valen 
wavered, and submitted ; but declared that when the | enlisting seriously entered his mind. It would take | ; 
Marquis made his formal proposals, he should hear lhim at once away from scenes now grown puinful—|j tli. Gay and etourdie as Pauline was, there wer 


| it would at once remove him from all chances of en-|| Moments when she was ser - enough. And wl 


was it that made her serious ! 
j 
Her father had determined that she should be ar 


was great, and his standing in Parisian society per 


he was now a diplomatist and a general. 
He had married, in 1794, the daughter of a revo 
lutionary general, which had contributed not a little 


. Fi } 
subdued. He made no allusion whatever to her inter- || 
She died not long after thei 
lady, reared amid the bustle and excitement of agi- 


tated times, was gay, brusque, lively, and of course 


Same ace; 

> : 
Jacqueline was quiet and resigned—Pauline is 
And, in spite of the sternness of mind 


gi 


cay then existed in his splendid hotel in the Rue Ri 


from her the whole truth. 
In due time, the exact, well calculated, well regu- || Countering any of his old friends. 
lated time, the Marquis did make his proposals; and | “I am not one of their accursed noblesse,” said | . oma 

he made them in the prettiest of all pretty ways, say- he, ‘and therefore have no chance of rising farther en gues in the highest degre e; mee ; a | 
ing the prettiest of all pretty things—things that | than some paltsy rank; but then I am cut off ges, SEPA retin aang eed: mt ml Ase 
If I went to{| most approved masters. Her drawing-master having 


would have won half the owners of the most brilliant |/#!! possibility of seeing Jacqueline. 
eyes in Paris. They were coldly heard by Jacque- |! Paris, as I once thought, and attempted to procure | chanced to become an invalid, « 


line, who contented herself by replying, that she felt ||* precarious livelihood by my pen, I might perhaps |) having made a great deal of money, having fanc 
honoured by the attentions of the observed of all ob- have to endure the patronage of the Marquis—ay, of that he was so, recommended a young man, who had 
servers—that family reasons rendered him a suitor |'!¢ Marchioness of Valriviere. It is better to be a) just completed some great picture, as his suecessor 
not to be refused—* but, sir,” she added, in a serious private soldier; and then, if there be a war, I shal!) The old painter spoke much of the young mai 


ihave an opportunity of being shot.” knowledge of painting, and chiar oscuro, freedom of 
' o i 
pencil, breadth, and so on; and his recommendation 


von consequeit eo 


! 
lec 


tone, ** I should be uncandid if I did not tell you, | 
’ 
that I give you my hand only—I cannot give you | 


my heart. If with this you be contented, I am yours.” ‘party, and was speedily enrolled as a private soldier. 
‘ { : : 
The regiment to which he was attached was, to | 


his great delight, to march northward in two days, 
during which he kept himself completely housed.— 


Influenced by these considerations, he joined the 
was adopted. 

Henri de Feuillars, the new teacher, was not more 
than one-and-twenty. He was silent and reserved ; 
and there was an air of natural hauteur about him 
He had no friends, and laboured incessantly for th 
support of his mother, to whom he appeared devoted 
ly attached. His dress, never finical, was always that 


* Fair hand,” said he, taking it—* J kiss your ta- i 
per fingers. ‘The heart—if there be a heart—will | 
follow. But, dear bride elect, don’t talk such NOD- On sehet before his . 
sense, or you will make us the laughing-stocks of all } os _ “_ . : a 7 ae glia reno wee 
Paris. This, thank heaven, is the eighteenth, and not i ee , 2 x aan y 2 tg a ye gene ne ae 
the thirteenth century ; and we have given over talk-| : etter, charging her to deliver it to her mistress in 
img of these little absurdities. Come, that’s a good 0; Aearagaaianigen, 
zirl, don’t spoil those divine eyes by useless tears. } 
Let me read you a letter I have just received from) False opinions, dictated by pride, lead him to tear! but cracefulehis face, in spite of its paleness and 
Genlis, in which she gives me all the gossip of Pa-! asunder hearts made for one another. May the bless-|) se a ae sankey jo : niece, Beene we 
ris—plenty of scandal of every body no doubt—but |/ing of heaven light on the head of thee, my true love, me npn eee thon bandsome—it was interesti: 
that is only fair, for every body speaks scandal of her.” 0" from me by parental cruelty! and may your Who th shes once read it, forgets the verse of the 

The marriage was celebrated in the chateau with | father never have cause to repent of his unkindness Had with whic h this tale has been begun? 
all feudal pomp. The old families of the country at- | the jewel of iais heart!” stag : nee 
tended, looking solemn and important, as incial | y this was hin br, aie see a rn 

; g » 48 provincial, How this was read, and wept over, and kissed, and ie ag a SS eae 
wobles generally do, and accordingly they much di- | treasured, it is uselessto say. On that day, Jacque Pale 7, gus marque wna amc tende, a Lien aon p 


}of a gentleman. His conversation, when you could 


draw him out, showed that, young as he was, his 


** Your father is cruel—cruel to you as to me.| , 
: knowledge was creat and varied. His figure was slight, 
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In him each sign of youthful grace, 
Of mavly charm appeared, | 

Though tarnished by a sorrowing face, 
And by a length of beard; 

If we expect that youth impart 
Colours of rosy bue, 

Paleness which marks a tender heart, 
Has its attractions too, 

Pauline at first laughed at her melancholy tutor— 
played practical jokes upou bim—drew caricatures, | 
to which she put the title of * the knight of the rueful | 
countenance ;”’ but before any great length of time had 
elapsed, her gayety began to subside before the me- 
lancholy smile, which greeted or rebuked her good- 
humoured play. Soon afterwards, she found that) 
when he spoke, she was compelled to be dumb ; that | 
the vetived, and apparently taciturn man, could, in| 
moments of inspiration, deliver, with a fervid elo-) 
quence, the results of multifarious study, or deep) 

thought and profound feeling. Gradually her jest-|| 
. ing ceased, and she delighted to draw her silent teacher 
forth. He, gratified in turn, by the attentions of a) 
beautiful and accomplished girl, poured forth his 
i ~ } 


glowing language, almost for her ear alone. Her} 








beaming eye, resting upon his, soon caught an inspi-| 
ration, of which she had not dreamt, and they speedily 
discovered a secret which neither wished to keep. | 
Pauline found out that she was in love, and the gay| 
girl was silent. Henri made the same discovery, and| 
the melancholy student smiled. | 

His apartments, in which his mother alone resided || 
with him, were in a street not far from the Rue Rivoli. | 
I think it was in the Rue Duphot. The usual hour 
of tuition did not suffice the lovers after a while.—' 
Something was to be exhibited—and though the mas-| 
ter now did all the lesson, yet even this consumed) 
some time. A correspondence began, in which both 
poured forth the unrestrained feelings of their souls. 
Do not expect to find any of them here, for love-let-| 
ters being intended for one pair of eyes, are ridicu- 
lous when offered to any other. 

The comte soon discovered how matters stood ; but 
dissimulated his anger until he was able to intercept] 
one of the young painter's letters. It was conceived | 
in the usual terms of these compositions, but con-| 
tained a sentence which Henri’s honourable feelings| 
had induced him to insert in all his communications. | 
He said, that her love was the delight of his life, but, 





that she ought to consider what was due to her father’s; 
rank, and present station in the world, (the word pre-| 
sent was carefully underlined,) and that he would die| 
sooner than entrap any young lady, particularly one| 
so dear to him as his own Pauline, into a marriage 
which her friends would disavow, and she herself per- 


|| ** write to young Henri—in fact, the young man has 


‘ter’s painting-master before ; but, from what he had 


| me any tribute of respect to the genius, or the good- 





haps hereafter repent. 
** The boy,” said the Comte, “ is a gentleman; but) 

this nonsense must be put an end to. 

Mademoiselle de Regnault.” 


Pauline appeared, and her father gave her the let-|| 


ter he had intercepted. She blushed—she half cried—|| 
i 


but, finally, she giggled. 


| 
. . . . { 
** What is this, Mademoiselle?” said her father, an- | 


Bs 
|, quite the contrary. 


grily.—** Do you make so light of my authority ? Do 


Antoine, call : < 
4 [one another which young people sometimes talk, 


| word. No—no—papa—Henri and I may be fools— 


but I asked him to marry me, and he refused.” 


“* And if you could suggest to him that a journey to 
Rome, there to perfect himself in his art, would be 


“ You asked him to marry you, Mademoiselle? By meray ten thousand francs a-year should be 


mine honour, the age improves. Have the goodness | 
to go to your gouvernante, who, I am sorry to per-) 


at his service, and twelve thousand five hundred to fir 
him out for the journey. You can perceive, Madame, 


“I do, Sir,” said the lady. 


ceive, has performed her duty very indifferently, and x I consult the interest of your son.” 


remain in your own apartment antil I send for you. | 


Go, I say, Mademviselle Regnault ;” and the laugh- | The Comte flouted a little at the repetition of the 


ing girl blowing him a kiss, ran out of the room. 





phrase ; and, thinking that a rougher tone would 


“ I cannot,” thought the Comte, when alone, | perhaps answer better, changed his manner. 


| 


prudence; but’’—and he paused for a while, “ I am’ 
told his mother has a vast influence over him, and 
perhaps I may have a chance with her.” 

A note, written with due official haste and illegi-| 
bility, was the consequence of this determination. It| 
said, in terms the most ceremoniously polite, yet, at| 
the same time, in effect the most severely laconic, 
that the great man wanted to see the poor woman. 
** At ten minutes past one, or eighteen minutes past, 
three, to-day, I shall have the honour of being disen- | 


| gaged for you, Madame, on both occasions, for ten | 


minutes. I shall not permit myself the pleasure of} 
further intruding on your valuable time.” 


| 
At ten minutes past one—not a second sooner, not} 


a second later—Madame de Feuillars was announced | 
at the Comte’s. The official man had been disen- | 
gaged to the moment—and at two seconds past ten) 
minutes after one o'clock, Madame de Feuillars a 


lin the Comte’s library. 


She was a woman who retained many traits of con- | 
spicuous beauty, but she was wan and wasted. A ten-| 


|| derness of sight had compelled her to disfigure her! 


features with a green shade. The humility of ber) 
circumstances had cast an air of submission over all | 
her actions. The poor, the unpretending, the unre-| 
pining Madame de Feuillars, seemed born for poverty. | 

The Comte had never seen the mother of his daugh- | 
heard, was deeply impressed with respect for her| 
character. He handed her to a chair. 

“It is unpleasant, Madame,” said he, “to say any) 
thing which, directly or indirectly, may seem deroga | 


Ask | 


torv to a worthy, a clever, and beloved son. | 








ness of heart and conduct of your Henri, as far as I 
have had an opportunity of becoming acquainted with | 
them, and I shall be most happy to give it. 
Madame, I have discovered, by one means or another, 
that he has abused the opportunities—no, I will not} 
use so hard a word as that—that he and Paul—Made-| 
moiselle de Regnault, have been so foolish as to 


to—to—you understand—as to talk that nonsense to 


without considering the difference of station—the | 
You understand me, Madame.” | 


ways of the world. 
“Ido, Sir,” said the quiet lady. 
He started—heaven knows at what—and continued. 
‘* I do not mean to offend—not the least—indeed, 
Your son is really a very clever 


you think you are to carry on a clandestine corres-'| 
’ . lestine corre | young gentleman, as the world knows—a very ho- 


pondence, without my having it at least in my power 
to discover it 7” 

*O, dear papa,” said Pauline, “ I know that a 
poor young girl cannot hope to match an old cam- 


paigner like yourself, when you are determined on | 


intercepting correspondence ; but, au reste, what has} 
vour excellency to say ?” 
* What have I to say?” asked he, ina passion. 
* Ts that the answer [ deserve—the answer, Pauline, 
I have a right toexpect ? Am Ito see you entrapped 
Am I"— 
Read the very 
note you are now so unmercifully crushing, and you 
will find that dear Henri says he would die—O, mon 
Dicu !—die—sooner than entrap me. It is his very 


into a marriage so far beneath you? 


** Entrapped, dear, darling papa. 


| 
how. 


lJ 
‘nourable young gentleman, as | know—no matter 


But you will admit, Madame, I ought not to 
You know, 


. | 
| allow so ill-mated a ¢ ourtship to go on. 


|Madame, the thing cannot be.” 
“I do, Sir,” responded the lady, as humble as be-| 
fore. 
| Something made the Comte start again; and he 
then continued: 

“T have taken the liberty—the very great liberty, 
Madame—of sending for you, in order to request 
your acquiescence in a plan of mine. He loves his 
mother: it is an honour to him that he does so. She 
isa lady well deserving of love.” 

There was no gallantry in this, as it was said; and 


yet the lady did bridle up a little. 


| 





But, i} 


|| Saxe Cobourg ; and the Marchioness, who had long 


" 


** Madame de Feuillars, I shall not dissemble that 


|behaved with an uncommon degree of honour and iJ propose the plan as much for the good of my daugh- 


iter as for that of your son. But, Madame, if you do 
| hot acquiesce in my view of the business, I must adopt 
,a very different method. You are a woman who, | 
suppose, has seen the world; and when I tell you 
that I have detected a correspondence between Mon- 
|sieur Henri and my young lady, I have ground sufii- 
‘cient to proceed upon. Madame, do you approve o! 


' such conduct ?” 


| “No, Sir,” said the lady. 

| ** Well, Madame, you agree then with me, that an 
‘end must be put to such things. I humbly think my 
plan is the best for all parties. There must be no 
|more letters.” 

“ T agree with you, Sir,’ said Madame Feuillars, 
'“*to a greater extent than you imagine. I have my- 
'self intercepted a letter from a foolish lover of hun- 
\ble life, to a lady in superior rank. To show you 
|that I dq.not approve of such things, I have brought 
jit to you ;"—and she drew a Jetter from her pocket. 

“Your conduct, Madame,” said the Comte, * does 
you honour. But this is a sadly mangled and dirty 
‘epistle :—what’s this?” 

** Your father is cruel—cruel to youas to me. False 
‘opinions, dictated by pride, lead him to tear asunder 
|hearts made for one another” —— 

*“What!” said the Comte: *O, woman !—who 
art theu ?” 

She took the shade from her eyes. 

It was she—Jacqueline de Valencay—the ci-devant 
| Marquise de Valriviere ! 

Her father had died of a broken heart, at the com- 
mencement of the revolution; when a tailor of his 
neighbourhood, who had made the liveries of his 
footmen for the last twenty years, was appointed a 
commissioner, to domineer over his chateau. The 
Marquis was killed in Flanders, in the army of Princ: 


| before abandoned her title, and assumed the name oi 
‘her husband's family, had lived by precarious em- 
| ployments ; had devoted her time and accomplish- 
|ments to the education of her only son: he had 
|proved worthy of her attention, both in talents and 
in goodness. His genius having been directed to- 
wards painting, she encouraged him in the study— 
but never suffered him to forget the honourable race 
|from which he had sprung. When she heard that he 
|had been recommended to instruct the daughter of 
jthe Comte de Regnault, she did not inform him of 
iher story : but when her melancholy son told her, bis 
jonly confidante, that Pauline was not indifferent to 
| him—when he blushed as he related the tale of thei: 
loves, and sighed to think of the utter hopelessness 
of their being attended by happiness—she disclosed 
her long-kept secret, and warned him to profit by 
her example, and to fly from such a connexion be 

| fore he was irretrievably entangled, for the sake o! 
Pauline and himself. This advice had produced th 
letter which the Comte had intercepted. 

Why loiter on our way? The Comte insisted on 
ltaking the Marchioness and her son into his hotel, 
‘and sanctioned the alliance which had formerly 
| aroused his indignation. In a couple of years, they 
‘were married; and the gayety of Pauline lightened 


i the gravity of her husband; who, in turn, subdued 
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the exuberance of his lady’s spirits by his more even THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. cation with such extensive portions of the world, is of in- 
temperament. —— conceivable importance to our city and state. It opens so 


About a year afterwards, the wits of Paris had|) Nimber Twenly-siz.—The present sheet completes an- || ™@°Y channels of profitable trade, and brings to our public 


ample room for the exercise of their vocation ; and | other half volume of the Mirror. 2 
——— --—— ———_— and to our warehouses such countless mosses of valuabk 


many a gay squib was made on the marriage of the!) Nie. York Packets —The peculiar advantages of New- || 
Comte with the Marchioness. } York for commercial purposes are such, that no one can), 
It would be end!ess to quote all the brilliant things | fail in comprehending the manifest indications of nature 
expended on the subject of the elderly lovers; no one | nor can a doubt be entertained of her intentions, if we 
laughed at them more heartily than themselves. Nor | even slightly examine the extraordinary geographical fea- Paget oP tins Siniceailcaahiads dhagenitin Micha 
did they — h regard the spiteful vomarks “ eres — oa yee <r pen prays a ee ce x ew saan ~ - eats ae dle salad tuto oe 
mammas and dashing widows—they consulted their ||h#ve been withheld that could aid the great design so } aa Pi aay de en re 
own feelings, and married. clearly shown, that here should arise a grand commercial | S00¢ graces of little-minded editors, as worthless as him 


b j Litics of th {emporium Placed in a latitude exempt from the extremes 9 for the purpose of treating Us to exe crable articles, full 
On the return of the Bourbons, the politics of the | jjof heat and cold, with easy access to the ocean at all sea- of what is meant for “ keen rebuke.”’—If this wandering 


wife saved the husband's property ; and the indemnity | || sons, and with channels of communication into the interior vagabond will send in his bill, we pledge ourselves to dis- 
having restored Louis to his family estates, he was, junrivalled for their extent and utility—these provident charge it, (that is, if we think it at all within the bounds ot 
no longer oppressed by a reflection that often imbit-| bounties of nature have been eagerly embraced by man, || Moderation.) as he really does us more actual service, by 
tered his proud mind, that he had brought a pauper and we behold a city already exhibiting such a anion of I his enmity, than the good offices of twenty ordinary trends 
into the family of his wife. numbers, wealth, and improvements, that so far as it re-|| Besides, it is pleasant, while sipping our coffee, to read 
: || lates to the leading object of pursuit, that of commerce, we jsuet important things about our humble self. They are 
| are not surpassed by more than two cities in Europe. And | |< calculated to give us a high notion of our abilities, and 
THE CABINET. |, even supposing that New-York is not destined to excel any || most excellent appetite for breakfast 
a — ljother in the world in this respect, (and we think there is A Defence of the Acted Drama.—A pamphlet under thi 
SENTIMENTS ON LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP. | nothing extravagant in the supposition that this will be the title, publishe a in Hull, England, has recently been placed 
| case,) still we have every inducement to believe that she Jin our hands ; and, written as it is with mach elegance of 


THE morning was fine. Cleanthes stepped out before | wil) rise far superior to every other in the western hemi- | style and cogency of reasoning, we have derived consider: 
breakfast upon a little business. After the teaboard was sphere. . . 








and private coffers such immense sums of gold and silver, 


| produce of every description, that it is scarcely within the 
|| compass of the human mind to estimate their influence o: 
Ie onsequences. 


\ To the Wandering Jew.—We have a personal enemy, 








: : lable pleasure from perusing it. It is addressed, in the form 
set, Amanda took her pen, and indulged herself in tran- | Perhaps nothing contributes more to give weight to New- Woe a letter, by F. B. Calvert, formerly of St. Edumnd’s 
scribing the feelings of her heart. Being called out of her | York i ia the scale of commercial importance, than the nur | ‘ollege, nn the tg Thomas Best, M. A., who, it seems, 
parlour, she carelessly put her paper into one of her cups. |! merous lines of Packets, which constantly, and with the| 

A friend coming m whilst she was absent, took the liberty || ‘utmost regularity, communicate with the priacipal mari- 
to read it, and afterwards requested a copy, which was |! time cities of Europe. 


lhad published a flaming philippic against the stage, to 


| 
jwhich this is an answer 
Their commanders are men of || 


verbatim as follows : ll established reputation for nautical skill and experience » || should have been the subject of so much angry discussion 
“If ever we may be allowed to say that marriages are | But these are not their only recommendations ; for they I 
made in heaven, it must be when the union is formed upon! invariably behave themselves towards their passengers | 
a disinterested ailection, a love’ that cannot be described with the utmost respect and courtesy, exhibiting upon 
even by those who have felt it. My own heart tells me it) all occasions the deportment of well bred gentlemen.— i order in society ; while, on the other hand, champions havé 
is beyond all description. Sure 1 am, that the flame is || For strength, beauty, comfort, and speed, these vessels, || - 
kindled, and cherished too, by a superior power !—It is | wherever they are seen, are admitted to be unequalled. No || 
not a pretty face, nor an elegant person—it is not a brilliant | city on the other side of the Atlantic, and we even doubt 
wit, nor a pure understanding, that can excite or preserve || the ability of them all united, can furnish such a number 
mutual affection--it springs from an higher source—it has | of rich and splendid ships, coming under the denomination | 
been known to subsist in its utmost ardour where these ac-| of Packels, as sail out of the port of New-York alone. 
complishments have been wanting. There is a nameless | This is evidenced from the single fact, that in numerous 
sympathy of congenial souls, even among those of the saine | instances, on their arrival in the different ports of England 
sex—-which is felt—which cannot be described--but whici i and France, they were soon thronged with people of the! the purpose of having their thouglts employed nal thei 
lisping mortals have denominated friendship. When this | first respectability, who rushed in crowds to witness the ‘ 
nameless sympathy meets in congenial souls of different'| beautiful models, the gorgeous accommodations, the con- 
sexes, it is amazingly heightened—friendship cannot ex- || venience, the elegant and tasteful combinatious of genius 


It is somewhat singular that no department of literature 


as the drama. Not only theatres and players, but even the 
} dramatic compositions themsels are denounced, by th 


one side, as injurious to morals and destructive of good 


not becn wanting equally vehement, who have aseribed to 
the theatre the praise of polishing the manners, refining | 
taste, and improving the moral condition of man Both par 
ties go to too great a length. The drama is a consequence 
of the state of society, and not a cause of it Men visit a 
theatre, as they visit any other place of public amusement 
neither to learn, nor to have obliterated from their minds 
the precepts of morality and the principles of taste; but for 
senses gratified, by exhibitions in which the genius of the 
poet is aided by the graces of clocution, and all the coun 
} 


| terfeited circumstances of scenic illusion If the abolition 


press the sensation—and we have learned to call it by the | aud fancy, which deck the cabins and births, and the easy 
name of /ove—a name, indeed, sadly profaned by the lips 
of the sensualist, the covetous, and ambitious—bui felt and | these vessels 


j\of theatres would prevent men from congregatag together 
and pleasant communications between various parts of 


for the prosecution of some other mode of amusement 


s : s | then, indeed, it might be att nded with good effects; but 
understood, in its trae meaning and import, by those alone || Although so Froung a nation, our merchants have set an 


who seek for happiness in the sweet tranquillity of domes-| example of enterprise and liberality which have excited 
tic endearments—who consider the lover and the husband | universal admiration, and from which the greatest benefits 


iu general, those who visit places of dramatic amusement 
would, if there were no theatre, be found frequenters of 


whatever public recreations remained—and who shall sa 
as one and the same character. | are daily realized. But commercial advantages are not 


“Such an union is indeed devoutly to be wished for, and,| those alone which result from these valuable establish- 
when once accomplished, the pleasures of life are enjoyed; ments. The safety and comfort which people now find in 
with a double relish; because each, besides his own, par- | a conveyance across the ocean, added to its rapidity, have 
tukes of a beloved partner’s sensations. Misfortunes, too, | greatly tended to diminish those fears so natural to every 
(and who ever tasted of the cup of life without finding some | person who trusts his life on ihe deceitful bosom of the 
bitterness in the draught?) misfortunes, too, lose half their mighty deep. The consequence has been, that multitudes 
weight by being divided—and as each assists the other to have visited Europe, and many Europeans have come to 
bear their load, so each comforts the other while labouring || America, in search of business, health, or pleasure ; and 


that these would prove equally harmless’ Men eo to « 
theatre to be amused—and what constitutes their amus« 
ment? The noblest effusions of bards, “ whose words wei 
sparks of immortality ; effusions stamped by the sacred 
impress of genius on every page filled with breathin 
thoughts and words that burn: end which, besides num 
rous sentiments and precepts that a forcible enunciation 
must fasten in the memory of the hearer, gene rally cou 


vey some great and important moral lesson This lessou 
under it. Time, the general destroyer of temporal objects the number of adventurers has surprisingly angmented p 


is enforced with all the adventitious aids that acting, patat 
and human joys, perpetuates and increases such a felicity || So speedily are the passages performed, and so few are 


ing, and music can lend, From such an exlubition, is it 

as this ; which depends not so much on external circum-| the accidents which occur, that to make a voyage across likely evil will flow’ 
A ly evil wi 

stances as upon the feelings of their own breasts. In the || the Atlantic is no longer considered a source of danger or The 


lefence of which we speak is evidently the proc 
days of their marriage they may with more propriety be | apprehension, The expenses, too, are small, when com- 


tion ofa scholar, and, being himself a member of the 
called lovers, than in the days of their courtship, | pared with what they formerly were. In Liverpool, as we ltrionic profession, he speaks with an engaging warmth ou 
“ Failings, no doubt, each must discover in the other—and| have been informed, these packets are significantly deno- the subject. It would afford us pleasure to extract a part 
will discover so long as the angel is clogged with the fetters | minated the American Post-Chaises of its contents into our columns, were it not that in looking 
of mortality. But even in these they so much resemble one Bat besides the numerous lines of packets to Europe, we | ayer its pages we find no passage which can we H be severed 
another, that they soon learn, either to overlook them, or to , have other lines, though of an inferior character, which from the rest, without we make the extract longer than ou 
bear them with a meckness, which true love never fails of communicate with all the principal maritime towns in the limits will permit. We should suppose a reprint of the work 
inspiring. This sweemess of disposition, mutual forbear-|| United States; as also with Havanna, the republic of 
ance, and uninterrupted intercourse of endearing sensibili-| Mexico, and even with South America. So that travellers | 
es, must not only secure to them all the bliss which this! and mercantile adventurers can find a ready conveyance 
world has to give, but must be an excellent preparative for to almost every part of the world with which intercourse is 
their future enjoyment of those eternal scenes, where love | desirable or beneficial. ‘These vessels run, ordinarily, with 


might find purchasers 

Querics.—Is there not a law to prevent the building ot 
wooden houses within the lamp-district of this city’ And 
if such a law does exist, have not the corporation violated 


. : : it. by erecting the super) mansion fronting oa Chatham 
reigns without the least alloy of any sordid passion, and to | great regularity and expedition; and most of them, having |” 


which they will carry with them the same affection doubly | excellent commanders, are staunch, commodious, and safe 
purified, and darting back from their beatified spirits to that) —some of them indeed elegant. The city inspector reports the deaths of seventy -four pet 
lovely centre, from whence they originally came.” ‘The united effect of all these means of rapid communi- ' sons for the week ending on Saturday last 


street, near the Park! We mere ly ask for information 
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‘POETRY. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
ROLL ON, DARK YEARS, 


” 


—~* Roll on, ye dark brown years, ye bring no joy on your wing | 
jan |” | 


to 


* L look back e’er the waste of years 
My weary feet bave past, 
And find my progress wet with tears, 
And dark from first to last.”"—Legget?. 
Kort on—roll on—ye are dark with care— 

Pale Sorrow rides on your raven wing ; 
Roll on—roll on—for the fiend Despair, 

And a spectre train of woes ye bring ;— 
The riven heart—and the blanched cheek— 
And the sighs that gnawing anguish speak— 
These tell of your flight, dark years—dark years !— 
Roll on—your plumage is wet with tears ! 


Roll on—in the morn ye may have smiled, 
And your sunbeams warmed life's opening flowers ; 
But the heart hath found its hopes beguiled, 
For dark and lone are its evening hours: 
fhe bosom with fona affections crushed ;— 
And the siren-song of pleasure hushed ;— 
Roll on—roll on—like the tempest blast, 
A mildew breath o'er life’s joys hath past. 


Roll on—ye have seen the warrior-knight 

Go forth at morn to the battle-strife ; 
Like a meteor-flash he blazed in fight, 

And he won his wreath, but not with life ;— 
At silent eve, on bis battered shield, 
Ye have seen him borne from glory's field; 
Ye heard the shrick of the widowed one— 
Roll on—the light of her soul is gone ! 


Roll on—ye have seen the sea-boy, brave 
In his gallant bark the swelling deep ; 
And the voice of storms was on the wave ;— 
In their coral-beds the lost-ones sleep : 
To the mother’s heart no joy ye bring ; 
And who, in the maiden’s ear, shall sing 
Of love, when her hope in ocean lies ?— 
Koll on—no star on their night shall rise. 


Roll on—ye have seen that dazzling arch, 

Which Fame uprears for her chosen band ;— 
Ye have seen proud hearts in onward march, 

Struck down to earth by the traitor-hand :— 
No more—no more—shall the piercing eye— 
And the breast that swelled with raptures high— 
Gaze on Fame’s arch—or press to her dome— 
Roll on—ye bring to the hopeless, home, 


Roll on—ye have seen earth's great ones fall, 
Like shooting stars from the vault of night ; 
On ocean's rock, in a lowly pall, 
Sleeps the dust of mim, whose eagle-flight 
Of glory, told of a mighty soul, 
That, fearless, aimed at a world’s control ; 
No more do the nations dread his name— 
Roll on—ye bear the breath of his fame ! 


Roll on—ye have seen the righteous die— 
In vain on them have ye bent your frown ; 
Beyond your course, with a heavenward eye, 
They have sought and won a fadeless crown ;— 
'Twill be theirs when ye shall cease to roll— 
Its gems were stars to the faith-lit soul ; 
Roll on, dark years, in your reckless flight— 
\ morn will dawn, when ye sink in night! 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
THE LOVERS’ FLIGHT. 
O'er the lake’s gentle bosom soft music is sighing, 
And sweetly is breathing the lute’s silver sound ; 
While the lover's swift bark o’er the dark wave is flying, 
With the speed of a fairy on love's errand bound ; 
A maiden is listening to soft echoes dying, 
And light from her lattice is beaming around 
One glance to the turret—Love’s signal is waving— 
"Tis the star of his hope to the fond lover's sight ; 
Floating light as a sea-bird, the deep billow braving, 
That bark bears the maiden away in her flight; 
The smiles on her white cheek a tear-drop is laving— 
Aud the lovers are gone in the shadows of night 
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| No smile can rekindle the joys that have faded, 
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| As the mild dews of evening revive the sweet floweret 1} 
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| Their brightness is fleeting, as the day-beam retreating, 


When the morning and noon of life’s day are o’ershaded, 


So the bosom of sadness will brighten with gladness, i 


The soul’s brightest lustre, the magic of feeling— 


The radiance of heaven, mild mercy revealing— 


FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
BEAUTY IN TEARS. i 


To pensive drops the radiant eye ee 
For Beauty's tears are lovelier than her smile.— Campbell. | 


O, sing not to me of the sweet smile of beauty, 


Or the beams that bright eyes can emit from their spheres; | 
And thrill not the bosom like—beauty in tears. | 
| 
And the twilight has come in the shadow of years ; | 
But the cold bosom melts before—beauty in tears, ! 
That withers and droops when the noon-beam appears ; 
When sympathy softens sweet—beauty in tears. i 


The spell that enraptures—the charm that endears— | 
The hope of the suppliant is—beauty in tears P. 


FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. {} 
TO CAROLINE. | 
Uncertain is my path through life : 
It may, perhaps, be joyous—and 
It may be tinged with sorrow, rife 1 
With peril. Ay, and the young hand {} 
That now, obedient to thy will, i} 
Doth wield this feathered instrument, | 
The pen; and the warm heart, whose thrill | 
Of feeling navigates, intent | 
To guide my rude, unpolished lay, 
In ‘Thought’s bright chariot, that it may 
To thee seem well—that hand—this heart } 
Must change with time ;—but yet—but yet 
I will not with remembrance part. 
It was—O, ne'er shall | forget !— 
A summer eve—the peaceful sun, { 
With cherub beauty, bade adieu | 
To earth, as slow it sunk adown 
The variegated arch, and threw | 
Around the heavens a soft’ning flush | 
Of Purity’s own essence ! which, i 
Like the unconscious, holy blush 
Of virgin eloquence—as rich 
It steals along some maiden’s cheek, 
The guardian angel of her heait, 
Revealed uncommon charms. To speak 
Of these, ‘twere very mockery :—art i 
Cannot do it. The soul has its own i 
Language—a soft and gentle tone ; 
The eye, its mirror, pictures all | 
The sweet conceptions—beautiful 
As its own mystic depths—the bright i 
And liquid gem of pure delight, | 





Whose stream of lustre like a sunbeam warins, 
And lends to life and tongue redoubled charms. 


Chide not, fair lady !—’twas, I said, 
A summer eve, and Beauty spread 
Perfection’s mantle o’er the sky 
In playful loveliness, when I, 
With one whose beauty is not art, i! 
But in whose mind, and soul, and heart \| 
There dwells a treasure, richer far i| 
Than all Golconda’s glitt'ring spar ! 
A worshipper at Nature’s shrine— 
And more—much more—a friend of thine-— 
Approached thy dwelling. "Tis a spot” } 
Favoured by heaven—'tis Honour’s grot, i 
And thou its keeper. The battle-cry 
Is hushed to peaceful melody, } 
And all the social joys convene 
In adoration of the scene. | 
Ours was the meeting of the mind, 
When joy is silent, pure, refined ; i 
Its semblance is before me now, | 
Like a rich cloud at suaset hour, | 
And fancy pictures in the glow 


POR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
TO EMMA. 
Je ne puis chanter—mon ami est décherée. 


Nay, ask me not !—I cannot string 

My Island Harp as once ‘twas strung ; 
My heart is sad !—I cannot sing 

As oft before for thee I've sung: 
For when thy form comes floating by, 

All bright as it was wont to do; 
And when I hear thy half-breathed sigh, 

And see thine eyes of azure blue-- 
Instead of that light joy I felt, 

That sportive mirth, from feeling free ; 
When once upon thy name I dwelt, 

And waked my youthful song for thee ; 
A dreary light comes o'er my heart, 

Foreboding sounds ring in mine ear, 
And ever and anon I start, 

As though some dreaded form were near. 
It was but now thy lip and cheek 

In fancy’s dream before me came ; 
I saw thee smile—I heard thee speak— 

I heard thee lisp another's name ; 
And in thine ear another breathed 

The words that I alone would breathe ; 
Amid thy hair another wreathed 

The flowers that I alone would wreathe. 
I caught my lyre—with reckless touch 

I swept its chords—they broke in twain '— 
They broke !—O, misery '—’twas too much— 

They would not sound for thee again. 
Then ask me not !—I cannot sing 

As once I sung—away, adieu !— 
That dreary name—that broken string— 

Would that this heart were broken too ' 





A MOTHER'S GIFT. 


Remember, love, who gave thee this, 
When other days shall come : 

When she, who had thy earliest kiss, 
Sleeps in her narrow home. 

Remember ‘twas a mother gave 

The gift to one she'd die to save. 

That mother sought a pledge of love, 
The holiest for her son : 

And from the gifts of God above, 
She chose a goodly one : 

She chose, for her beloved boy, 

The source of light, and life, and joy. 

And bade him keep the gift—that, when 
The parting hour should come, 

They might have hope to meet again 
In an eternal home. 

She said his faith in that would be 

Sweet incense to her memory. 


And should the scoffer, in his pride, 
Laugh that fond faith to scorn, 

And bid him cast the pledge aside, 
That he from youth had borne, 

She bade him pause, and ask his breast 

If he, or she, had loved him best. 


A parent's blessing on her son 
Goes with this holy thing ; 

The love that would retain the one, 
Must to the other cling. 

Remember ! ‘tis no idle toy, 

A mother’s gift—remember, boy ! 





ON PARTING. 

Oh! ‘tis one scene of parting here, 
Love's watchword is farewell ; 
And almost falls the following tear, 

Ere dried the last that tell. 
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The friends who swayed the mystic power 
Where’er I go, that night shall be 
A spell upon my memory ! 


“* Buoker-Hiil, ‘Charlesiow a, Massachusetts. 
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